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pitality in the Canal Zone for a period of three months,
and vice versa.7 This naturally fell far short of the "one
neutral jurisdiction" idea.
Incidents and test cases of these principles were few. In
January of 1915 warships of Japan and Great Britain put
military personnel ashore in Puerto Pmas while engine re-
pairs were made aboard one of the vessels. The Pana-
manian government notified the two powers that it re-
garded extension of hospitality in the case to be justified
on the ground that an emergency existed and that there
was consequently no breach of the Republic's neutrality.8
The records of the Panama Canal disclose that no German,
Austrian, or Turkish ship actually transited the Canal
after the outbreak of the war. However, six German ships
did take advantage of United States neutrality to lay up in
Balboa and Cristobal harbors.9 Being merchantmen they
could stay indefinitely and thus avoid the almost certain
capture at the hands of British warships which would have
f oUowed their putting to sea. They were thus caught in the
Zone by the North American declaration of war in April,
1917. By executive order of June 30, 1917, these vessels
were boarded and seized.
It was urged by some that this action constituted a vio-
lation of the Convention of 1903 with the Republic of
Panama, which stated that the Canal and its entrances
were to be "neutral in perpetuity.** However, this would
raise the question whether a third power (viz., Germany)
could claim the benefit of the solemn commitment made
to Panama, especially when, as was certainly the case here,
that Republic made no objection to the action complained
about. A much more valid conclusion to be drawn from
this episode is that the perpetual "neutrality" of the Zone
will operate to protect only the vessels of friendly states
when the United States happens to be at war.